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The Christmas Carols Are True 
> 


Mr. Loomer: Most of us throughout Christendom today are extending 
to each other the season’s greetings and wishing each other a Merry 
Christmas. We join in this traditional greeting. 

But our concern at present is to inquire about the meaning of Christ- 
mas. Indeed, to put it somewhat bluntly, what is merry about Christmas? 

At Christmas we celebrate the birth of a child; but what is merry 
about the birth of a child who was destined to end his life on a cross? 
We give and receive gifts in honor of him who has been called the 
Prince of Peace; but what is peaceful about a man who has said that he 
came not to bring peace but a sword? We say that Christmas is an occa- 
sion of glad tidings, of great joy, of good news; but what is there of good 
news and glad tidings about Him who talked of our forgiving others 
seventy times seven? Jesus was not good news to his contemporaries. 
Why, then, should we, or can we, be merry at Christmas? 

In terms of the sentimental way most of us celebrate Christmas and 
the meaning which we derive from it, perhaps Old Scrooge was right: 

“What else can I be but cross,” said Scrooge, “when I live in such a 
world of fools as this. Merry Christmas (in tone of derision). Out upon 
Merry Christmas! What’s Merry Christmas to you but a time for paying 
bills without money; a time for finding yourself a year older and not an 
hour richer; a time for balancing your books and having every item in 
them presented dead against you? If I could work my will, every idiot 
who goes about with ‘Merry Christmas’ on his lips should be boiled with 
his own pudding and buried with a stake of holly through his heart, he 
should! Merry Christmas—bah—humbug!” 

Do you think that there is any truth, Robbins, to Scrooge’s charge? 
Would you be willing to defend Scrooge at all? 


Mr. Rossins: Who would be willing to defend Scrooge on Christmas 
Day, miserable old sinner that he was? Yet, to give the old boy his due, 
I am forced to say that if Christmas is only sentimental and shallow in its 
observance, if there is only an exchange of presents without an exchange 
of good will, then Scrooge certainly has a point, for he seems to be saying 
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that Christians pick out one day to be Christian and leave three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year to be as mean and hard as he is. 

Scrooge is not a hypocrite at least, for he keeps all the days alike. 
He is not an admirable man, but at least he is an honest man. He is not 
wise, but I think that he is consistent. 


Mr. Loomer: Could it also be said that Scrooge is significant because 
he is an extreme instance of what we ourselves really are underneath or 
inside ourselves? We may not like to admit this on a day such as 
Christmas. 


Mr. Rossins: We would, I believe, be very happy to admit it. If you 
will look at Scrooge after he became a better man, I think that we tend 
to identify ourselves not with the bad Scrooge but with the good one, 
especially with that great transformation which takes place in Scrooge. 
We know that we are not the villains that we seem to be. We want to 
have that marvelous change which came upon him as a result of those 
ghosts and so on. This was a painful experience, but it was a good one 
for him. After all, at the end, you know, Dickens could report of Scrooge 
that it was said of him that, if any man knew how to keep Christmas, 


he did. 


Mr. Loomer: It should be noticed, though, that Scrooge underwent 
this great change of heart, which you talk about, on Christmas Eve after 
he had seen himself for the miserable sinner that he in fact was. That is, 
the hope at Christmas for a better world of better men rests upon a 
rather radical evaluation of ourselves, and this is part of the message 
of Scrooge. 


Mr. Rossins: This is rather difficult, is it not, on Christmas Day? 
The lights burning on the tree, and you are suggesting that we should 
make a radical examination of ourselves. 


Mr. Loomer: It is difficult to search our souls on any day, but, after 
all, we are talking about the meaning of Christmas, and I am suggesting 
that at least part of its meaning is this coming to know ourselves as we 
really are for both the good and the bad which are within us. 


Mr. Rossins: But people generally, I think, look upon Christmas as a 
day for the children; in fact, it is a day for everybody to be a little child- 
ish. It is the family at play. We exchange gifts. And it is a day to forget 
that there is a certain smell of commercialism which may be wrapped 
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around those presents originally. And there is Santa Claus—he has pre- 
empted the day, as it were. Santa Claus has made us remember only the 
good things that we have received that we do not deserve. We do not 
want to examine ourselves too closely on Christmas Day. 


Mr. Loomer: I am not trying to enter the picture on Christmas Day 
as a dark cloud, but is this not precisely one of the reasons why we do 
sentimentalize Christmas? Christmas heightens for us the need for 
this self-scrutiny, because only as we come to know ourselves can we 
undergo the change about which you yourself have spoken, and I am 
suggesting that without this element of radical evaluation I really do not 
think that we go much beyond the Old Scrooge at Christmas. 


Mr. Rossins: If we are ever really to know ourselves, if we are ever 
to find any good in us to celebrate and to be merry about on this day, 
then I suggest that we have to remember this: That Christmas is only 
the beginning. 

Mr. Loomer: You mean that it is the beginning of the birth of the 
Christian Era. 


Mr. Rossins: Not only that; it is the beginning of the fuller signifi- 
cance of the Christian story—the great events, the teachings of Jesus, his 
life, even his death, all lie beyond this beginning. The full meaning of 
Christmas can be seen only in terms of this whole story; and it is only in 
terms of this full story that we can see what right we have to be merry 
at Christmas time. 


Mr. Loomer: I am willing to go along with this point; in fact, I am 
eager to do so. But I think that we ought to realize that we are making 
it a little more difficult for ourselves to answer the question as to what 
right we do have to be merry at Christmas. After all, while Christmas 
does celebrate the birth of the Savior, at least for Christians we have to 
remember that he ended on a cross. Now, what is merry about that? 
And the Sermon on the Mount, to take another illustration, with its 
high demands, is not exactly good news, either. 


Mr. Rossins: Yes. I am conscious of the implications of that. I notice 
that even the beginnings, the Christian birth story itself, is usually 
softened to make it more palatable. We like to think of the Wise Men, 
the animals, the shepherds, the star—the whole scene of the adoration— 
but we like to forget the slaughter of the innocents, the whole hatred of 
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Herod against this child, the flight into Egypt. There must be some real 
significance in Herod’s belief that the birth of this child, to us the 
glorious and happy event, was to him a threat. 


Mr. Loomer: There is a real significance to it. This becomes even more 
explicit later on in the Gospels, because we see that Jesus was an actual 
threat to many people, including the good people of his country, the 
Scribes and Pharisees. He saw through them very clearly, and he saw 
them for what they in fact were. In other words, he was a judgment 
upon people. He was, in fact, a threat; so that Christmas, to be sure, is a 
time of celebrating the birth of a Savior, but it is also a time for 
celebrating the birth of a threat, if you will. 


Mr. Rossins: Well, a threat in the sense that goodness and excellence 
is always the judgment. A threat, all right, but on all of us we feel a 
judgment when we fail to come up to this standard of excellence and 
goodness. 

- You know, even the parts of the gospel which we look upon as most 
precious in their promise of grace and forgiveness also put demands 
upon us: “Love your enemies; be kind to those who despitefully use you; 
walk the second mile; be a good Samaritan.” 


Mr. Loomer: May it not be that the situation is a little bit deeper than 
that? Whatever else the Bible is, it appears to me that it is never senti- 
mental. It is interesting to look, for example, at the character of the 
parables which Jesus used from time to time to describe the Kingdom of 
God. Whenever he uses a parable which begins by stressing grace and 
mercy and forgiveness as the essence of the Kingdom, he ends the par- 
able, always, with the declaration of judgment or justice, sometimes even 
of wrath. I think, for example, of one of our most treasured parables, 
namely that of the Prodigal Son. You recall that the younger son, who 
had gone astray, is forgiven by his father; but, nonetheless, the older 
son, who has been faithful to him for many years, keeps all the property. 
That is, the property is not subdivided between the two sons, because 
to do this would have been the essence of sentimentality. 


Mr. Rossins: If we are to go deeper into it, as you put it, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that, while justice is given its full weight in all these 
parables, mercy and forgiveness are equally real; and, when combined 
with justice, it clears itself of the charge of sentimentality and becomes 
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an unsentimental love. And this is good news for us all. I suggest that 
this is part of the reason why we have a right to be merry at Christmas 
and why we can celebrate the birth of the Child. 


Mr. Loomer: The fact of forgiveness and mercy is good news, I too 
think, but I am concerned again that we do not take this fact out of its 
context. Jesus is good news, but he is also bad news, and I am suggesting 
that we cannot understand the good news unless we also understand the 
bad news. 

Jesus brought mercy, but he also brought judgment; he brought a 
threat. That is, the Old Scrooge had to die in order that the new one 
could be born. Jesus was, after all, a threat to St. Paul, and Paul had to 
have his Damascus road experience before the Apostle Paul could 
be born. 


Mk. Rossins: This is a fact, but it is a melancholy fact. I am forced to 
accept it, of course, because it is the condition of spiritual growth. But I 
insist that there is a joyous fact which I do not think we have yet fully 
admitted. It is this: However we may have fallen from the standards of 
excellence, however we may have missed our real destiny, we are still 
under the judgment of a merciful Father, who, in the birth of Jesus, 
symbolizes the way in which we may also be reborn into the new year 
of grace. 


Mr. Loomer: At this point we are possibly closer to the bedrock of this 
full gospel about which you have been talking, although I am not sure 
that we will have the time to develop this point adequately. 

The joy of Christmas, I agree, is more than a human story. Jesus is a 
threat not because of Jesus himself but because of something more. The 
Christian story is good news if we see in Jesus the presence and power of 
a god who was more than the earthly Jesus. This god is referred to in 
the Scriptures as the Holy Spirit. But the good news is not that God was 
present in a man only once upon a time. The glad tidings of Christmas 
are that this divine presence and power, which was in Jesus, is also 
present in us. 


Mr. Rossins: So it is that the Christmas star painfully confronts our 
own darkness with light. Yet, it guides us gently into a new era of hope 
and faith. The spirit of Christmas never dies, because it is both with God 
and with men. 
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Mr. Loomer: Christmas is a living holiday because of sentimental 
reverence to the principles of peace, not just because of a shallow piety 
toward ideals which we say have no relationship to actual life. It is a 
living holiday not because it offers temporary escape from harsh business 
realities. Christmas is a living holiday because it is the universal dream 
of a better world, a nobler race, a brotherhood of man, which has found 
God adequate to the deepest needs of the human spirit. 

But the joy of this Christ, it seems to me, is not a simple thing, and his 
good news is not an easy obligation. The peace of Christmas can be had 
only by paying a price. This price is the refusal to cling to those passing 
values by which most of us live most of the time. It involves a willingness 
to devote ourselves to that higher power in our midst from whence come 
all our goods. 

The good will of Christmas is built upon the story of the Good Samar- 
itan and the parable of the Prodigal Son, the forgiving seventy times 
seven, the anguished cry of the publican, who would not even look to 
heaven but searched his heart and asked for mercy because of his wrong- 
doing. This good will is grounded upon a love which implements itself 
in terms of justice and equality where all the barriers of race, color, 
creed, and class are torn down so that each may have his cup run over. 
This is the good will based upon our common need for forgiveness; for, 
if we were to receive according to our own merits, we would be poor 
indeed. 

This is the deeper side of Christmas. Without it, the sacrifice of war 
becomes a mockery, a tragedy which knows no release, a victory which 
can lead only to defeat. And, yet, this idea of Christmas has been 
adorned by gathering up into itself the best hopes and rights of many 
peoples and many different cultures. 

It is a pleasure to present now Ernest Colwell, president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Mr. Colwell will talk on the theme of how the Christmas 
carols embody the fulness and realism of the Christian story. 


Mr. Cotweii: What we are talking about today is the meaning of 
Christmas. This meaning exists outside ourselves and can really be seen 
in the Christmas carols which we all sing. But some of us have used even 
the carols in debasing Christmas into a sentimental orgy. Actually, the 
Christmas carols celebrate not only the fact that Jesus was born but also 
the meaning which Christians have found in Jesus. 
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This Christian interpretation of Christmas is an interpretation of real- 
ity. Christmas is much more than tinsel and Santa Claus. It is not a 
dream projected upon a cloud by a.magic lantern. It is not merely the 
pious expression of human desires. The Christmas carols, for all their 
jubilance, accept the hard and tragic aspects of human existence. 

There is an earthy smell about the carols. The Christmas carols were 
first sung by people who knew what a manger was used for. They 
worked in stables; they took care of cattle. An ox to them was more 
than a picture in a book or an ornament to a créche in a cathedral or 
in a department-store window. The animals are real; the manger is real; 
the cold winter night is really cold. Therefore it is not strange that the 
baby is real. There is a live baby in that manger! He gets cold; he gets 
hungry; and he cries. 

See the dear little Jesus 
See the poor little Stranger 
Sadly crying, 

There he is lying, 

Naked in the manger. 


Why should a Savior cry? Why should the Son of God weep? Must he 
share the tragedy of human life? Is evil so real and so potent that, when 
the Prince of Peace is crowned, it shall be with thorns? Part of the real- 
ity of Jesus springs from his involvement in human tragedy. Even in 
Christmas carols, evil is real and suffering is inescapable. 


The holly bears a berry as red as any blood, 

And Mary bore sweet Jesus Christ to do poor sinners good. 
The holly and the ivy—when they are both full grown 

Of all the trees that are in the wood 

The holly bears the crown. 


The blood of this baby will be shed upon a cross, a cross which is still a 
stumbling block to philosophers and an offense to established religion. 

The Christmas carols proclaim a faith that the great can be known 
in the small, God in a child, the triumphant in the vanquished, and the 
mighty in the meek. 

The Jesus of these carols is born in an insignificant village. He is born 
in a stable and sleeps in a manger. Shepherds are his courtiers—not 
Christmas Eve-pageant shepherds clothed in bright robes made up for 
the occasion by the ladies of the church, but shepherds who slept out all 
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night and worked all day—a dull and dusty court indeed! And though ~ 
Phillips Brooks in his carol changed Bethlehem from a village to a town, 
he made it “the /ittle town of Bethlehem” whose quiet streets were a 
strange meeting place for “the hopes and fears of all the years.” 

A stranger place for the Savior of Men to be born could not be found. 
In that Roman world he surely deserved birth at the capital, at imperial 
Rome itself, on one of the hills of the Eternal City. But if not at the 
capital of empire, then in some great city—Alexandria, for example, or 
Antioch. If he must be born in Palestine, then surely in Jerusalem! But, 
no, the carols sing, “When Christ our Lord was born in distant Bethle- 
MENG en 

If the Savior of the World were to be born today, all of us would ex- 
pect him to be born in our own country, in one of the great cities that 
adorn and dominate our culture. And we Americans would not expect 
him to be born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Yet the carol singers be- 
lieved that the one who was born to do poor sinners good was really 
born in obscurity and humility in ancient Bethlehem. The carolers could 
believe that, if he came a second time, he might come to a Bethlehem 
crowded with steelworkers. 

The Christmas carols are realistic, and they are also “tidings of com- 
fort and joy.” 

Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart, and soul, and voice; 
Give ye heed to what we say: 
“News! News! 

“Jesus Christ is born today.” 


Happiness is their exuberant emphasis. 


Go tell it on the mountains, 
Over the hills and everywhere. ... 


This happiness is produced by the devotion it expresses—a devotion 
which centers on Jesus as the revelation of God’s love. The Christians 
sing at Christmas because they believe that this love is the best of all 
real things and therefore worthy of their deepest devotion. So it is not 
strange that they sing birthday songs to Jesus. 

These songs of rejoicing celebrate the meaning which Christians have 
found in devotion to Jesus and to God. This meaning is salvation. The 
true Christian is saved from aimlessness, from boredom, from the cor- 
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rosive power of suspicion, fear, and hate. The Christian finds peace both 
within himself and with his fellows. This inner peace means loss of 
wasting tensions. Long before psychiatry, and far beyond Freud, Chris- 
tians have known that salvation means health. The Christian finds fulfil- 
ment rather than frustration in the course of his life. 

His faith is a confident acceptance of a reality; it is a discriminating 
choice. He chooses certain values—real, enduring, transcending his 
achievement or those of the best of his own day and time. But he does 
not choose all values as equal. The world he accepts contains mountain 
peaks and valleys. In his world the highest value is God, and it is through 
Jesus that he finds his way to this ultimate peak. Thus, the Christian is 
devoted to God, and the devotion is focused in Jesus—a real person rather 
than a rational abstraction, a suggestion of God’s meaning rather than 
an exhaustion of God’s meaning, a leader and not a definition, a savior 
rather than a philosopher. Since this Savior lives in the gospel stories 
in peace and in humility, the Christmas carols are songs of peace, songs 
of humility. 

The “Peace on earth and mercy mild” does not stand alone in the 
carol. It rhymes with “God and sinner reconciled.” Jesus means peace 
because, the Christian believes, God was in him, reconciling the world 
to himself. This even God could not do without anguish and self-sacri- 
fice. But the grace of God, the self-giving of God, God’s love which out- 
runs the prodigal hastening home and is there to meet him—this is good 
news; this is the gospel that Jesus proclaimed. Devotion to this God 
makes it possible to live peacefully in this world without repudiating 
moral values. 

Peaceful people are humble people. Jesus knew this, and he never 
wearied of attacking pride. The Gospels know this, and they show us 
Jesus exemplifying a humility that made it possible for him to lose him- 
self in his devotion to God. The Christmas carols know this and never 
weary of the theme 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet head. 


Hate and pride are the Christian vices. Love and humility are the 
Christian virtues. 

Too often in this modern world, people turn from the beauty which 
throughout the centuries has been one of the by-products of a life of 
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devotion. The creative power of religion shines in the blazing beauty 
of cathedral windows created in the so-called “dark” ages. It surges 
in the contagious rhythms of revival songs, and it breathes through the 
delicious sorrow of such Negro spirituals as “Steal away to Jesus.” It 
catches the glow of the carefree happiness of childhood’s devotion in the 
Christmas carols: 

Bring a torch, Jeannette, Isabella. 


Some of these carols remind us of the strange beauty of Holiness in such ~ 
phrases as 

Star of wonder, star of light, 
or ; 


Lo, how a rose e’er blooming 
From tender stem hath sprung! 


Although we have not seen Jesus as a child nor heard the challenging 
message as he proclaimed it on Galilean hillsides, even though we may 
not have found it possible by faith to achieve a personal devotion through 
him to God, we know something of what devotion to good can create. 

We have found through our experience of the mutual devotion of 
husband and wife a sense of peace and the confident assurance that two 
can stand together—even against the world. More rarely, in friendship, 
we have experienced the devotion expressed by David in his lament over 
Jonathan: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished! 


In these limited devotions to wife and to friend we have found a 
measure of peace, of humility, of beauty, and even of courage. How 
much more shall we find them where the object of our devotion is an 
ultimate and inclusive good. Christians are devoted to a God who tran- 
scends the limitations of time and place and culture which distort their 
view, but a God who is real, dependable, and available. The carols which 
express this devotion are sung in Polish, in French, in Chinese, and in 
Russian, by children and by men and women. The God whom Jesus 
revealed and the Christians adore has the quality of universality. 

To the Christians the Christmas carols mean humility, beauty, and 
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joy, based on a devotion that is at once religious and realistic. But, above 
all in a dark day the Christmas carols mean courage. Christian faith will 
not escape suffering and all frustration. But it will suffer with God, and 
it will not despair. Nothing should dismay you if you have found the 
love of God in Jesus. 

Who can separate us from Christ’s love? 

Can trouble, or misfortune, or persecution, or hunger, or destitution, 
or danger, or the sword? But in all these things we are more than vic- 
torious through him who loved us. 

For I am convinced that neither death nor life, nor angels nor their 
hierarchies, nor the present nor the future, nor any supernatural forces 
either of height or depth, nor anything else in creation will be able to 
separate us from the love God has shown in Jesus Christ our Lord! 


God rest you merry, Gentlemen; 
Let nothing you dismay. 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day 

To save us all from Satan’s power 
When we were gone astray. 

O tidings of comfort and joy! 


This is Good News! This is the Christian Gospel. And it is true. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD* 
By HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


I THINK that the real difficulty for people at the present day is still the 
ancient one and it is stated in the eighth Psalm: 


When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 

What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son 
of man that thou visitest him? 


It is not religion which denies the element of magnitude and mystery 
in the universe; and if religious people ever went wrong about such 
things it was largely because they adhered too slavishly to some secular 
scientist. Indeed, the changefulness of modern scientific views has con- 
ferred one inestimable benefit upon religion; for it has forced men to 
disentangle their faith from theories concerning the physical universe— 
it has thrown Christians back on to a more genuinely spiritual appro- 
priation of their creed. 

I do not know whether there is any particular star which by reason, 
say, of its destiny or its colour or its ingredients stands out from the 
rest of the multitude in the eyes of the astronomer; but, supposing as 
we looked at the sky we could actually know that there was one partic 
ular heavenly body on which there existed not merely life but creatures 
having minds—lumps of matter that got up on their hind legs and 
asked what this universe was all about—surely the existence of mind is 
immeasurably more momentous to us than any number of billions of 
tons of incandescent gases and inanimate matter. And if we are told that 
the universe had to groan through vast astronomical eras—earth itself 
writhing and struggling through long geological epochs—before it could 
produce a creature with a brain like ours; these facts do not make human 
beings any less significant; they make it still more true than before that 
we are the heirs of all the ages, with even a certain lordship over creation, 
as the Psalmist said. It is not unreasonable for the Christian to believe 

* Originally presented as the second in a series on “Man without God?” on the Home 
Service of the British Broadcasting Corporation (Reprinted from The Listener, Novembet 
23, 1950). 
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that wherever minds exist the activity of the omnipresent God is particu- 
larly engaged. One of the sorts of materialism that require to be chal- 
lenged at the present time is the kind which is overawed by sheer num- 
ber or weight or distance or length of time, even when it is only inani- 
‘mate matter or empty space that is in question. 

When modern science was being brought to birth in the seventeenth 
century men felt that God would not be vindicated, creation would be 
imperfect and rationality would not be established in the universe, unless 
the whole order of things could be reduced to a system of law. Before 
scientists had uncovered the realm of law in nature religious men had 
looked for it—they had seemed to feel that it ought to be there. Even in 
the Middle Ages they were aspiring to discover the very kind of laws 
which Sir Isaac Newton ultimately established to explain the heavens 
and to solve the problem of motion. I do not quite know what this realm 
of law is, under which we see the universe operating, or how far it is a 
mere rapprochement between our limited reasoning and an external 
world which we only partially envisage at best. Sometimes I think it is 
like the case of the man who wanted to cut up a piece of soap for analysis, 
and, having used a square-shaped potato-cutter for the purpose, ended 
by discovering that squareness or squarity or the capacity for being cut 
into squares was the essential quality of soap. 

Like nature itself, the entire scientific system of laws, instead of being 
a revelation of God, may be turned into a screen against Him; and I am 
always sorry if religious people merely look for holes in the screen, and 
say: “Here is something that the scientist cannot account for, so it must 


be God”; because if I were a scientist I should presume that the acqui- 
sition of further knowledge would fill that particular kind of gap. We 


might make very mechanical analyses of a piece of music, and these 
might add to our appreciation of the whole; but we would not allow a 


man to dismiss a Beethoven sonata on the ground that it could be reduced 


} 


to mere vibrations of the air; nor would we imagine that Beethoven 
created the work by the sort of processes we used when we subjected it to 
analysis. The approach of the natural scientist is an admirable thing, but 
it does not comprise and it should not decide our over-all views and 
estimations. 

I think that we who live in a technical age and an urbanised world— 
our attention constantly distracted by a multitude of things—have a 
specialised and partial experience of life on this earth, and are gravely 
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impoverished on the contemplative side. In ages past men not less 
mighty in intellect than any of our modern geniuses put as much 
thought and industry and ingenuity into the study of human beings, 
human destiny and man’s inner self as we today put into the study of 
mere things. They raise the question of still another grade of existence 
for human beings in the realm of the spirit and nobody can deny the 


power that spiritual men have had at various times in history. What the 


world questions is the validity of the interpretations which they put 
upon their own experiences and efforts. What the twentieth century 
challenges is their belief that they saw God and walked with Him. 

I can quite understand that if men think that they have walked with 
God in the woods, or heard His voice in the silence, or confronted Him 
in prayer, somebody may bring an alternative explanation, a purely 
mechanical explanation of what is assumed to be an illustration. If we 
build up our view of the universe in that way—just saying that we will 
take the lowest common denominator every time—the result is bound 
to be a purely naturalistic system. And then, when, on spasmodic occa- 
sions, we try to bring forward a moral issue, we shall find that morality 
tacks itself on to such a mechanical universe as precariously as the idea 
of God. If you merely bring these things in afterwards it is like trying to 
plant rose-trees in a bed of concrete; and therefore if you really value 
mind and morality, love and personality, you must bring them into the 
very constitution of the universe at the start—indeed, you must begin by 
picking up this end of the stick. We do not realise how greatly we in 
England are still living on the capital built up in ages of a profounder 
spiritual life; but more than one example on the Continent should show 
us that many of the things we most value are in jeopardy because we are 
trying to tack them on as mere afterthought or appendix to a dead uni- 


verse which we have regarded as a purely materialistic affair from 


the first. 


If the Bible is taken as a whole, it is remarkable to see how, from fairly | 
crude beginnings, a theme develops which in the New Testament | 


achieves the might and majesty of an orchestral symphony. The theme 
is a triple one, concerning Love, concerning Personality, and concerning 
God, and all three grow together, men for ever learning more of any 


one of them through what they learn about the other two. The picture | 
that is produced is one of God presiding over this world of tumult and | 


violence, of cupidity and fear, of struggle and cross-purposes—presiding 
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over it and drawing upon it like a magnet, drawing men by the cords 
of love. Even among human beings the love in question is not a case 
of the mere natural affections, which become warped or disproportioned 
in the attachment of parents to children or of a man to a woman; it is 
that higher regulative love of the New Testament, a theological virtue 
and a spiritual force—a thing which, as seen in the saints, ought to 
rank as one of the evidences for a spiritual view of personality. If love 
and personality are values to us we ought to be bold on their behalf— 
we ought to say that these are the keys to our estimation of life and the 
universe in their entirety. We ought not even to talk of having faith in 
goodness as an abstract noun, asthough goodness could exist as a thing, 
independent of any person who might know and do the good. And 
though belief in God is a matter of faith—still I think that these three, 
love, personality and God, do belong together, they are ideas that grow 
together in us. The transition to a belief in God represents at least a 
much easier step if one has held fast to the real values and construed 
the universe in personal terms. 

After about the year 1700, when the age of individualism opened, 
there was a great assertion of the “rights of man” but this could not 
maintain itself for long against the objection that individuals ought not 
to be their own ends—that one ought to talk rather about the “duties 
of man.” When the original doctrine was inverted, however, and society 
instead of the individual was regarded as the end, the world was in 
no better case; for with astonishing rapidity there emerged the formulas 
which ever since have tended to sink the individual in the deified state. 
You were saved from these aberrations and dilemmas when you saw 
both individuals and society as existing for the glory of God. Similarly 
because the saints loved God primarily—because God was the great 
counter-magnet checking the pull of the earth—it seems to me that all 
their other loves were kept in proper proportion and balance. Those 
who anchor themselves in God have it in their power to hold the 
scientific mind more free for hypotheses than those who are too closely 
locked in twentieth-century systems of thought—and at any rate they 
are saved from making gods out of anything else. I know of no scientific 
proof of the existence of God, but I wonder if there are not many con- 
verging arguments like the spokes of a wheel, that draw one’s eyes to 
the centre, or rather there are many lines that send us looking to infinity. 

In fact, science has not made us free. Like other benefactors, it be- 
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comes a tyrant; it serves us only on condition of dictating the direction 
in which our civilisation moves. But as I read history, liberty and 
spontaneity are born of the spirit. Sometimes very original things are 
done by people seeking how to worship God and to give expression to 
the love that is in them. Even in politics, materialism puts us under the 
reign of iron necessity and dehumanises human beings into herds and 
classes, into hands, votes, wage packets. In fact, without God, men 
gradually cease to be men. The challenge of the New Testament would 
still exist even if the events that are narrated in it were proved a fiction. 
The challenge is there as soon as men have thought of such things. Our 
power to answer the challenge depends on our seeing in Christ that love, 
personality and divinity which represent all of God—all of the spirit— 
that human history can hold. 
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